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native populations and their rulers inevitable, and conquest
as inevitable as collision."2 Nevertheless, the circumstances
immediately leading to the conquest must be studied for pur-
poses of history. These arose out of the First Afghan War,
so much so that the Sindh conquest has been described even
as a mere ** tail of the Afghan storm."             !
When, in 1838, Lord Auckland decided to place Shah Shuja
on the throne of Kabul, there was at first no intention that
the British should themselves fight.3 England was simply
44 to remain in the background jingling the money-bag. But
the bag had to be filled first with something to jingle ; and it
was not reasonable to expect England to find this metal.
The Sindh Amirs were cast for the part of providers, Oudh
being penniless and Bengal fully occupied with financial
2  Vide Vol. I, p. 23 (1844).
3 While Macnaughten was proceeding to Lahore he   was   given instruc-
tions  by  the   Governor-General  for his guidance during his negotiations
with Ran jit Singh.    He   was   authorised  to tell His Highness "that two
courses of proceeding  had   occurred  to His  Lordship,   the one   that  the
treaty formerly executed between His Highness and Shah Shuja should be
recognised by the British  Government,  that while  the  Sikhs   advanced
cautiously on Kabul  accompanied   by  British Agents,   a  demonstration
should be  made by a division of the British Army   occupying  Shikarpur
with Shah Shuja in their company to whom the British Government would
advance money to enable him to levy troops   and  purchase  arms   and to
whom also the services of British Officers should  be   lent......"    Again in
the same letter:    "If His   Highness   agreed  that  the  operations   of the
allies should be conducted in concert with each other by means of British
Agents in the camp of each, the Governor-General   would   be  prepared to
enter into  a general  defensive alliance  with  His  Highness  against  the
attack of all enemies  from the  westward."    The purport  of the   above
quotations is quite clear.  The allies were to be the Sikhs and Shah Shuja,
both helped by  British  Agents  and Shah  Shuja  by money also.    The
Governor-General was, however, willing for  a general  defensive  alliance.
The second course was to  "allow the Maharaja  to take his own course
against   Dost Mohammad  without any   reference to   us."     And  " His
Lordship on the whole is disposed to think that the plan which is second
in order is that which  will  be found most expedient."    Thus both the
courses implied that the  British   were  not to   fight;  only to egg on the
allies.    See  H. Torrens, Offg. Secretary to Government of India with the
Governor-General  to  Mr.  Macnaughten, 15th May, 1838,  being instruc-
tions on the eve of his departure for Lahore, 122/2, F. G. R.